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coke in a shovel is a chore 


but... Coke* in the hand 


Here’s someone who really cares whether you spell it with a lower- 
case “‘c” or a capital. 


With a lower-case “‘c”, coke means a certain type of fuel—and 
nothing else. Junior, get busy with that shovel. 


With an upper-case , Coke means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 
And how Junior enjoys the pause that refreshes. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned 
often forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial 
matter is a vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in 
the protection of our trade-marks. 

Hence these frequent reminders. *Coke =Coce-Cola 


Your co-operation is respectfully Both are registered trade- 
marks that distinguish the 
requested, whenever you use 


A same thing—the product of 
either Coca-Cola or Coke in print. The Coca-Cola Company: 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Survey of lowa Newspaper Payrolls Made 
By University Bureau of Newspaper Service 


Third Annual Survey Shows 


Ad Managers Head Payroll 


By Arthur Wimer and Ruth Jackson 


Advertising managers were highest and 
society editors lowest in average weekly 
pay of 17 jobs on Iowa newspapers this 
year. 

This conclusion is based on the third 
annual survey of wages and salaries paid 
by Iowa weeklies and small dailies, con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Newspaper Ser- 
vice, School of Journalism, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The study covered 1949 
pay rates of eight shop and nine business 
and editorial positions. 

Reports FROM 121 NEwspaPERS 

Questionnaires were returned from 121 
Iowa newspapers. Ten of these had no 
employes other than the owners, so 111 
reports were usable. Of these, 67 were 
from towns under 3,000 population; 34 
from towns between 3,000 and 10,000, 
and 10 from cities of 10,000 and over 
population. 

The results of this survey cannot be 
compared with the second annual study 
because the group of reporting papers 
varied in the two samples. 

The 1949 study disclosed the following 
facts: 

(1) Reporters on the papers surveyed 
ranked twelfth in average pay. 

(2) Editorial jobs compared favorably 
with shop jobs in pay, with five jobs in 
each category paying an average of over 
$55 weekly. However, average pay for 
non-executive positions was higher gen- 
erally for back shop than front office. 

(3) Average pay was higher for back 
shop foremen than for all editorial work- 
ers covered by the study. 

Ap Manacers HIGHEST 

Advertising managers received a week- 

ly average of $73.72 at the time the ques- 
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tionnaires were returned. Shop foremen 
had the second highest average with 
$68.93, and city editors trailed closely 
with $68.06. 
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Cartoon-o-Graph by Betsy Fontana 
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TABLE NO. 1 
Average weekly wages and salaries for each of the 17 job classifications, for the 111 
papers as a group and for papers in three population groups: towns under 3,000, 


from 3,000 to 10,000 and 10,000 and over. 


number of jobs reported, not papers. 
Total 111 
Employe reporting papers 
Ad Manager 31 $73.72 
Foreman 65 68.93 
City Editor 68.06 
Telegraph 
Editor 
Pressman 
Operator 
News Editor 
Printer 
Printer-operator 
Ad Salesman 
Bindery 
Reporter 
Society Editor- 
bookkeeper 
Two-thirder 
GI Apprentice 
Bookkeeper 
Society Editor 


64.84 
61.69 
60.52 
57.55 
56.62 
56.41 
56.32 
40.80 
40.28 


39.80 
38.45 
38.36 
36.60 
33.53 


* One paper. 


67 papers 
under 3,000 


At the lower end of the scale, society 
editors were paid a weekly average of 
$33.53. 

From top to bottom in average weekly 
pay, the 17 jobs covered by the survey 
ranked as follows: 


Advertising manager, $73.72; shop 
foreman, $68.93; city editor, $68.06; tele- 
graph editor, $64.84; pressman, $61.69; 
operator, $60.52; news editor, $57.55; 
printer, $56.62. 

Printer-operator, $56.41; ad_ salesman, 
$56.32; bindery, $40.80; reporter, $40.28; 
society editor-bookkeeper, $39.80; two- 
thirder, $38.45; GI apprentice, $38.36; 
bookkeeper, $36.60; and society editor, 
$33.53. 

PopuLATion Groups IN TABLES 

Table No. 1 shows the average pay of 
each of the 17 job classifications for the 
111 papers as a group and for papers in 
three population groups: under 3,000, 
from 3,000 to 10,000, and 10,000 and 
above. The “total reporting” column is 
for number of jobs reported, rather than 
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The “total reporting” column is for 


34 papers 
3 to 10,000 
$69.51 
72.60 
60.63 


10 papers 
10,000 & over 
$105.25 
93.70 
74.00 


$67.00 
60.81 


none 


none 
37.50° 
51.89 
58.56 
49.45 
53.37 
43.33 
30.00 
33.44 


64.84 
71.30 
71.44 
56.67 
71.16 
71.80 
69.17 
none 

60.44 


none 


40.50 
39.19 
32.98 
29.78 
27.10 


none 
none 


number of papers, since some papers re- 


ported more than one employe in certain 
classifications and some did not report 
any employes in certain classifications. 

The 1949 study showed conclusively, as 
did the 1948 survey, that there is a direct 
relationship between size of community 
and average weekly wage. In most of the 
job classifications the average pay in- 
creased with the size of the city. 

Only four exceptions were noted to this 
rule. In three job classifications — news 
editors, society editor-bookkeepers and 
two-thirders — the 3,000 to 10,000 popu- 
lation group had lower weekly averages 
than did the under 3,000 population 
group. The average for GI apprentices 
was similarly higher for the 3,000 to 
10,000 population group than for the 
10,000 and over group. 
Bonus Data Cominc Up 

In conducting the survey, we asked 
publishers for data on wages, salaries and 
working hours of each employe in the 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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TABLE NO. 2 
Group I towns, under 3,000 population 

Shown for each job classification are the average weekly salary, high and low salaries 

and average hours worked for employes on straight salary basis, flat hourly rate, 

time and a half after 40 hours and time and a half after 48 hours. ; 


Flat Time & }8 Time & & 
Straight hourly after after 

Employe salary rate 40 hours 48 hours 
Foreman 

average $58.15 $61.16 $64.71 $70.00° 

high $79.00 $70.00 $85.00 

low $40.00 $50.00 $52.00 

hours 48 51 45 ol 
Printer 

average $46.44 $49.03 $54.33 $43.34° 

high $60.00 $73.14 $79.05 

low $40.00 $40.00 $45.00 

hours 48 45 49 5o: * 
Printer-operator 

average $51.45 $54.28 $55.90 $48.54 

high $65.00 $78.00 $85.00 $58.64 

low $35.00 $40.00 $46.00 $43.00 

hours 48 49 45 53 
Operator 

average $50.31 $54.67 $52.18 $43.50° 

high $65.00 $62.50 $65.00 

low $30.00 $39.60 $37.72 

hours 45 48 46 Se 
Pressman 

average $37.50° 

high 

low 

hours | 
Bindery 

average $30.00° $30.00° 

high 

low 

hours 
GI Apprentice 

average $45.73 $22.38 $32.50° 

high $46.19 $25.44 

low $45.00 $19.20 

hours 47 47 
Two-thirder 

average $36.37 $42.00 

high $45.00 $48.00 

low $30.00 $35.00 

hours 49 
News Editor 

average $60.83 $70.00 $40.32 

high $75.00 $85.00 $45.00 

low $35.00 $55.00 $35.64 


hours 52 


46 
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Straight 
Employe salary 
Ad Manager 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Ad Salesman 
average 
high $45.00 
low $40.00 
hours 
Reporter 
average 
high $40.00 
low $25.00 
hours 45 
Society Editor 
average 
high $35.00 
low $20.00 
hours 46 
Bookkeeper 
average 
high $40.00 
low $20.00 
hours 42 
Society Editor-bookkeeper 
average 
high 
low 
hours 


$61.66 
$75.00 
$45.00 


$43.33 


$33.00 


$25.68 


$29.81 


$40.50 

$54.00 

$30.00 
* 


* One paper. 


Time & & 
after 
40 hours 


Time & & 
after 
48 hours 


$75.00 

$85.00 

$65.00 


$24.30 $34.50 

$26.40 $39.00 

$22.50 $30.00 
43 44 

$26.33 $33.98 

$30.00 $45.00 

$24.00 $20.00 
47 44 


(Continued from Page 4) 
separate job classifications. We also re- 
quested information on bonus and profit 
sharing plans, days allowed for vacations, 
sick leaves and holidays. A review of this 
information will appear in an early issue 
of THe Iowa PUBLISHER. 

We compiled the average pay for each 
job classification, first for the 111 papers 
as a group and then by three population 
groups because of the close relationship 
between wages and community size. 

Our averages include a great many 
more small town workers than big city 
employes because Iowa weeklies out- 
number dailies more than ten to one. 

In considering the averages, you should 
give weight to the fact that no account 
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has been taken of years of experience, 
seniority or efficiency of the workers. 
ONLY FULL-TIME Joss INCLUDED 

In each case a worker was listed by 
his main job, On many smaller papers 
one employe may actually fill two — or 
more positions. Only full-time workers 
were included. 

Tables No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 show 
wage data for employes on straight sal- 
ary, flat hourly rate and time and over- 
time pay in each of the job classifica- 
tions. The data include for each job 
classification the average wage, high and 
low wage, and average hours worked in 
straight salary, flat hourly rate and time 
and over-time categories. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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TABLE NO. 3 
Group II towns, 3,000 to 10,000 population 

Shown for each job classification are the average weekly salary, high and low salaries 

and average hours worked for employes on straight salary, flat hourly rate, time and a 

half after 40 hours and time and a half after 44 hours. 


Flat Time & % Time & % 
Straight hourly after after 
Employe salary rate 40 hours 44 hours 
Foreman 
average $75.71 $71.00 $72.30 $70.97 
high $85.00 $77.00 $93.60 $75.00 
low $66.87 $65.00 $59.80 $66.95 
hours 45 47 48 50 
Printer 
average $61.66 $44.83 $59.00 $48.50 
high $75.00 $60.00 $91.00 $52.00 
low $50.00 $27.50 $40.02 $45.00 
hours 45 47 43 
Printer-operator 
average $55.00° $58.72 
high $75.00 
low $40.04 
hours 48 
Operator 
average $55.66 $61.18 $64.25 
high $66.00 $78.10 $66.00 
low $36.00 $32.50 $62.50 
hours 46 47 47 
Pressman 
average $45.00° $57.97 
high $78.00 
low $32.00 
hours 46 
Bindery 
average $41.25 $33.00° $53.20 
high $55.00 $79.00 
low $27.50 $20.00 
GI Apprentice 
average $47.00" $40.16 $41.68 
high $57.00 $48.24 
low $32.00 $31.80 
hours 47 49 
Two-thirder 
average $35.50 
high $38.00 
low $33.00 
hours 44 
News Editor 
average $57.74 $47.50 $51.88 
high $75.00 $50.00 $65.00 
low $30.00 $45.00 $36.63 
hours 43 42 44 
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Straight 
Employe 
City Editor 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Ad Manager 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Ad Salesman 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Reporter 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Society Editor 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Bookkeeper 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Society Editor-bookkeeper 
average 
high 
low 
hours 


One paper. 


Time & 
after 
40 hours 


Time & 
after 
44 hours 


$50.00° 


$35.00° 


* 


(Continued from Page 6) 

Table No. 2 covers Group I towns, 
those under 3,000 population. Table No. 
3 covers Group II towns, those of 3,000 
to 10,000 population. Table No. 4 covers 
Group III, towns of 10,000 and over 
population. 

Society Eprrors Low 


In Group I towns, highest average sal- 
ary was the $67 paid ad managers, and 
lowest average was the $27.10 paid so- 
ciety editors. (See Table No. 1). 

Highest individual wage paid in _ this 
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group was $85 a week. A news editor, 
an ad manager, a foreman and a printer- 
operator each received that rate. Lowest 
wage in the group was $18.80 and was 
paid to a bookkeeper. (See Table No. 2). 

The average high and low pay for all 
job categories in this population group 
can be compared by reference to Tables 
No. 1 and No. 2. 
Group II Ficures 

Among Group II newspapers — towns 
3,000 to 10,000 population — shop fore- 
men had the highest average weekly sal- 
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| Flat 
hourly 
rate 
$55.00* $79.95 
$100.00 
$59.80 
$58.75 
$70.00 
$50.00 
$38.39 
$60.00 
$26.13 
47 
| 
| $37.48 | 
$54.60 
{ 4 $23.23 
$38.07 
$55.00 
| $26.50 
47 


ary of $72.60. The lowest average — 
$35.50—went to the two-thirders. (See 
Table No. 1). 

One ad manager received the highest 
individual salary in this group — $100. 
Lowest individual wage reported in this 
group was the $18 paid to a society edi- 
tor. This was likewise the lowest individ- 
ual wage reported in the entire survey. 
(See Table No. 3). The average high and 
low pay for all job categories in this 
population group can be compared by 
reference to Tables No. 1.and No. 3. 
WacEs IN LarGER Towns 

In Group III newspapers — towns of 
10,000 and over population — ad manag- 
ers had the highest average weekly sal- 
ary of $105.25. The lowest average — 
$40.50 — went to the GI apprentices. 


(See Table No. 1). 


UNDER 3,000- OVER 
3,000 12 10,000 


Weekly 


Foreman 


Operator Printer 


Cartoon-o-Graph by Betsy Fontana 
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The highest individual salary of $125 in 
this group went to an ad manager. Low- 
est individual wage was $25 paid to a 
society editor. (See Table No. 4). 

The average high and low pay for all 
job categories in this population group 
can be compared by reference to ‘Tables 
No. 1 and No. 4. 

The second annual wage and - salary 
study, which covered 1948, appeared in 
the February 1949 Iowa PUBLISHER. 


TABLE NO. 4 
Group III towns, 10,000 
population and over 

Shown for each job classification are the 
average weekly salary, high and low sal- 
aries and average hours worked for em- 
ployes on straight salary basis, and time 
and a half after 40 hours. 

Time & 4 
after 40 

hours 


Straight 
Employe salary 
Foreman 
average 
high 
low 
hours 48 
Printer 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Printer-operator 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Operator 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
Pressman 
average 
high 
low 
hours 
GI Apprentice 
average 
high $50.50 
low $29.40 
hours 44 
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News Editor 


average $50.00° $60.00 
high $70.00 
-low $50.00 
hours 
City Editor 
average $90.00 $63.33 
high $105.00 $80.00 
low $75.00 $40.00 
hours 
Telegraph Editor 
average $64.84 
high $70.00 
low $57.04 
hours 
Ad Manager 
average $125.00° $98.66 
high $115.00 
low $75.00 
hours 
Ad Salesman 
average $72.50° $67.50 
high $70.00 
low $65.00 
hours 
Reporter 
average $50.00° $63.05 
high $82.00 
low $52.50 
hours 49 * 52 
Society Editor 
average $43.12 
high $65.00 
low $25.00 
hours 48 * 
Bookkeeper 
average $41.50° $46.56 
high $57.20 
low $37.50 
hours 45 


° One paper. 


W. R. (Max) Oldham Dies Nov. 13 

W.R. (Max) Oldham, 41, editor of the 
Tripoli Leader, died Nov. 13. Formerly 
superintendent of the Tripoli schools, he 
became editor of the Leader in 1946. 

Mr. Oldham received his B.A. degree 
from Iowa State college and his M.A. de- 
gree from the State University of Iowa. 
He worked for the Omaha Daily Stock- 
man Journal and the Bremer County 
Democrat and Independent. 
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Eight lowa Newspapermen 
Take Navy “Battle Cruise” 


Eight Iowa newspapermen were among 
the group of midwestern publishers who 
were guests of the United States navy 
during a three-week Atlantic “battle” 
maneuver in November. 

The Iowans are Leon Barnes, North- 
wood; Duane Dewel, Algona; John Bur- 
rows, Belle Plaine; Carl Sexauer, Ogden; 
Lloyd McCutcheon, Sibley; J.C. Moore, 
Winterset; Lester Benz, Osage; and Gor- 
don Aasgaard, Lake Mills. 

The men sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, 
October 31, to witness the three-week 
running “battle” carried out under war- 
time conditions between U.S. submarine 
forces and a combined sea-air armada of 
the navy’s Atlantic fleet. 

Scene of the four-phase training oper- 
ation, described as the largest peacetime 
maneuver of the Atlantic fleet, ranged 
from the Virginia Capes to waters near 
the Arctic circle. 

More than 42,000 naval and naval re- 
serve personnel manned the 100 vessels 
and aircraft of the “home team” surface 
forces, while 1100 officers and bluejackets 
of the Atlantic submarine force were 
crewmen on the 14 submersibles and 
two submarine rescue vessels of — the 
“enemy” forces. 

The newspapermen were furnished 
typewriters by the navy and were al- 
lowed to send short radio news messages 
at regular press rates. The men were at 
liberty to go anywhere on the ships, ask 
questions, and take pictures of anything 
they wished. Film was inspected by the 
public information officer before being 
returned to the cameramen. 

Returning to land November 19, the 
Iowa sailors had many sea yarns to re- 
late to their subscribers concerning rough 
waves which showed no respect for the 
editorial pants; the fine art of acquiring 
sea legs; and Operations Seasickness, 
which included such precautions as Dre- 
mamin pills, 10 gallon containers, and 


paper bags. 
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New developments 
from Linotype Research 


CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Here are some of the latest im- 
provements on Linotypes. These 
and many more are supplied at 
no extra cost on all Linotypes now 


PERMANENT ADJUSTMENT of 
star wheel friction from front 
of the machine is possible with 
new shaft and square headed 
adjusting screw. 


> SIMPLIFY OPERATION 


shipped from the factory. Ask your 
Linotype representative to tell you 
about the other new developments 
from Linotype Research. 


EASY ADJUSTMENT of the pot 
pump plunger pressure with the 
new handle located on front of 
machine near base. 


TO REDUCE WEAR pot-pump cam roll makes contact 
only on hardened steel shoes. It no longer runs on entire 
cam surface. Maintenance time and costs are reduced. 


= LINOTYPE = 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
Set in Linotype Caledonia and Spartan Families 
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DO YOU HAVE A MORGUE? 

Elsewhere in this issue of the PuBLisu- 
ER is an article by R. W. Winslow, co- 
publisher of the Bonaparte Record-Re- 
publican. In the article Mr. Winslow de- 
scribes his paper’s policy of running old 
cuts for identification purposes. We'll bet 
that the Record-Republican is by no 
means the only Iowa weekly with a sur- 
plus of unidentified cuts or other loose 
material around the shop. 

We recommend this or some other 
practical system of straightening out scat- 
tered materials, and along with it the 
establishment of a morgue for the news- 
paper shops. While many of Iowa’s week- 
lies probably do maintain usable morgues, 
many others do not, finding that some- 
how they have always managed without 
them. 

Considering the small amount of time 
and materials necessary for starting and 
maintaining a file and the potential bene- 
fits from one, it seems advisable for every 
newspaper office to keep one. 

After the initial sorting of cuts and 
mats which have accumulated in the back 
shop for years, the job becomes simple. 
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One person, armed with a steel filing 
cabinet, some envelopes to fit, a type- 
writer, and the last issue of the paper 
can then take over the job. By spending 
about an hour a week clipping and filing 
current material this person can soon 
produce a useful and orderly system of 
filing reference material and usable cuts 
and mats. 

Newspapers find that eventually the 
morgue proves itself more than worth 
the time and effort devoted to its upkeep. 


Smith Named Manager 
For Newspaper Week 


Stanford Smith, secretary - manager of 
the Georgia Press association, has been 
appointed national chairman of the in- 
dustry observance of National Newspaper 
Week for 1950. 

Mr. Smith will select his own com- 
mitteemen from among managers of the 
38 national, regional and state press asso- 
ciations making up the sponsoring organ- 
ization. 

The observance is held each year dur- 
ing the week of October 1 - 8. The 1956 
program will be the 11th. National News- 
paper Week was founded by John B. 
Long, general manager of the California 
Newspaper Publishers association, and 
adopted as a continuing project of the 
association managers at their convention 
in 1939. 

National Newspaper Week is set aside 
by the newspaper industry as an occasion 
to ~ededicate itself to the principles of 
public service and to point out in a dig- 
nified manner to the public some of the 
services newspapers render, many _ times 
without the public’s knowledge that it is 
being served. 

Smith has been manager of the Georgia 
Press association since 1947. Before ac- 
cepting his present position, he had 
worked on daily and weekly newspapers 
in Georgia. In connection with his asso- 
ciation work, he also is an assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, in charge of the 
Atlanta Division of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Georgia. 
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Paper Prints Old Cuts 


Weekly for Identification 
By R. W. Wins_ow 
Co-Publisher, Bonaparte 
Record-Republican 

We have been running one old cut each 
week in our paper since April 28, this 
year. A large part of these cuts are of 
people who have passed on. 

These old cuts create a lot of interest, 
and we get calls from all over the coun- 
ty, as well as cards and letters from 
people wishing to identify them. Some- 
one will call and say, “I know who ihe 
picture is in the paper this week — it’s 
Uncle Jim, or it is my grandfather, or it 
is my father, or it is my cousin, or my 
old neighbor.” Generally they recall some- 
thing nice about them. 

One woman said it was the greatest 
thrill she had had in years when she 
opened the paper and found a picture of 
her parents who have been dead for 
many years, 

Many have said that they just can’t 
wait to get the next paper to see if 
they know the subject. Yesterday an old 
gentleman came in and quietly showed 
me a picture and wanted to know if we 
would run it as the next old cut. It was 
a picture of him when he was 23 years 
old. It took considerable explaining to get 
him to understand that we would have 
to get a cut made from the photograph 
and that we were using old cuts from 


our files. I finally got the box of cuts 
that we are currently using and showed 
them to him. 

Others have brought in old photo- 
graphs for us to use. We may have cuts 
made of the old photographs after our 
supply of old cuts is exhausted and con- 
tinue the feature if interest continues as 
it is now. 

These old cuts we have been running 
are of people from various towns and 
parts of the county, so the interest in 
them is countywide. 

I am not sure where we got the idea 
of the old cuts, but I think it was after 
a visit I had with a doctor one day. He 
made the remark that outside of one’s 
immediate family, a person generally was 
forgotten by people of the community in 
ten years, after his death. There was a 
lot of food for thought in his remark and 
I think that is where the idea was born. 


Printer, 20, Killed in Accident 

Eugene Lorpinghaus, 20, printer-press- 
man for the Coon Rapids Enterprise, was 
killed in an automobile accident in No- 
vember. 


Express Has Circulation Drive 

A “Good Will” circulation campaign 
was recently conducted by the Monti- 
cello Express. Cash prizes amounted to 
$2000, and non-winners were given 20 
percent of money turned in. W.E. 
Reinsch served as contest manager. 
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Nigerian Prince Writes 


Sumner Gazette Editor 

The editor of the Sumner Gazette has 
received an unusual letter to the editor. 
A prince from Nigeria wrote stating that 
he would like to exchange goods and let- 
ters with Americans and requested that 
his letter be published in the Gazette. 

The prince closed his letter with, “I 
pledge to answer any corresponding let- 
ters that I received. Kindly publish my 
letter in the front page of your famous 
paper. God help the Editor and others.” 

Editor James R. Heyer adds, “We ap- 
preciate in particular his words ‘God 
help the Editor .. ... Does sound like he 


is familiar with newspapering!” 


West DM Express Buys Star List 

The West Des Moines Express has pur- 
chased the subscription list of the Wind- 
sor Heights Star, which has recently dis- 
continued publication. The Star was edit- 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Church. 


News Publishes Anniversary Issue 

The Prairie City News published a 75th 
anniversary issue November 17. A_his- 
tory of the paper and the community, 
along with many old cuts, were included 
in the special edition. 


Carroll Paper Marks 20 Years 

The Carroll Daily Times Herald cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary in November. 
The occasion was observed by open house 
for the community and a special eight- 
page section giving a complete picture of 
the newspaper’s operations. Thirty - seven 
cuts were used in the section showing 
employes at work. 
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Where Do Columnists Get Ideas? 

We attended a meeting of the editors 
of northwest Iowa at Crescent Beach, 
Okoboji, the other day. As usual at 
these meetings we got more good out 
of talking to the various editors in pri- 
vate conversation than we did from the 
program. 

One of the things that has been both- 
ering us for years was the lack of 
ideas for intelligent editorials. Of course 
we know that there is always some- 
thing of interest to write about and dis- 
cuss, but there are times when an idea 
just won’t come through. Some of the 
other editors of the state seem to have 
good ideas for every issue and always 
have good editorials so these were the 
fellows we tried to corner for a con- 
versation in order to try and find out 
how they did it. 

But about all we discovered was that 
they have the same trouble we do. 
Sometimes that blank piece of paper in 
the typewriter just sits there staring 
blankly, and an idea won't come. One 
editor told us that he leaves the blank 
piece of paper in the typewriter and lets 
it stare while he goes out and gets a 
cup of coffee to try and stimulate his 
brain. Sometimes it works, sometimes it 
doesn’t. Another told us that he wrote 
all of his editorials at home, after sup- 
per, because he could seem to think 
better there. Still another editor said 
that his ideas were apt to come at any 
time so he jotted down notes about 
them as the thoughts came to him. 

After we had talked to several of 
these wise men we decided that our 
lack of brain power was quite common 
and that we had no more trouble than 
the rest. It is a comforting thought but 
not one that gets things written — 
Lawrence Jaqua, Humboldt Independent 
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The Editors Say - - - 
What About Advertising Dollar? 


Where does your advertising dollar 
do you the most good? 

We'll answer that question for you. 
You'll get more for your advertising 
dollar in the columns of The Nashua 
Reporter — your weekly newspaper. 

You subscribe to the Reporter — and 
your neighbors and friends subscribe to 
it — because it brings you news of 
your community and your friends. 

When you get your Reporter each 
week, you take it home with you and 
read it. And what becomes of printed 
circulars? Many people do the same as 
you do — they throw them in the bar- 
rel in the post office. 

So it is just a matter of deciding where 
to spend your advertising dollar. Do 
you want it to go into the postoffice 
barrel or into the homes of your friends 
— your customers? — Bernard C. Smith, 
Nashua Reporter 


* 


Fair For One, Fair For All 


No newspaper editor should suppress 
the news. At least that’s an unwritten 
law of modern papers. What's fair for 
one is fair for all. This applies more 
to dailies in big cities than it does 
in small town weeklies. It has reached 
out into the weekly field now, and it’s 
still a pretty rigid code. A weekly news- 
paper editor lives with the folks in his 
home town. Once in a while it’s better 
to play down or leave out news, in the 
interests of all people, but more partic- 
ularly the innocent men, women and 
children who are involved. Editors do 
not make the news, they just report it. 
Sometimes a very fine line has to be 
drawn whether or not to use this or 
that story. The editor tries to use good 
judgment. Sometimes it isn’t enough. 
Most of the time it’s better that way. 
But come heck or high water, there still 
must be some sort of humane code 
whether it’s policy or not. — J. W. Sny- 
der, Dallas County News 
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Women and Newspapers 

Newspapers are just like women - 
they both have forms; back numbers 
are not in demand; they always have 
the last word; they are well worth look- 
ing over; they have a good deal of 
influence; you can’t believe all they say; 
there’s small demand for the bold faced 
type; and every man should have one 
of his own and not berrow his neigh- 
bor’s. — Anonymous. Record-Herald and 
Indianola Tribune 


Barnes Elected NAS Secretary 

Leon S. Barnes, publisher of the North. 
wood Anchor, has been elected secretary 
of the Newspaper Advertising service. Mr. 
Barnes is a former president and director 
of the Iowa Press association. 


Red Oak Express Installs Offset 

An offset press has been installed by 
the Red Oak Express. The Multilith press 
makes 6,000 impressions an hour. 


Klingbeil New Tribune Publisher 

Erwin L. Klingbeil is the new publish- 
er of the Allison Tribune. Mr. Klingbeil 
formerly worked for the Postville Herald. 


Bulletin-Journal Man Dies 

Carl H. Hoquist, operator - printer 
for 30 years, died at the Veterans hos- 
pital in Des Moines in October. At the 
time of his death Mr. Hoquist was em- 
ployed by the Independence Bulletin- 
Journal. He had previously worked for 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
and the Rockwell City Advocate. 
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What The Press Says 
About The A&P Case 


Ever since the anti-trust lawyers filed their suit to destroy 
A & P, thousands of newspapers, both large and small in all 
parts of the country, have editorially stated their opposition 
to this latest attack on American business. 

Generally speaking, these editorials all indicate a policy 

’ for sound enforcement of the anti-trust laws. 

But they say they are against this attack on A & P for some 
or all of the following reasons: 

1. The anti-trust laws were designed to prevent mo- 
nopolies. A & P has nothing remotely approaching 
a monopoly anywhere, and the food industry is so 
highly competitive and so easy to enter that there 
is no possibility of anyone obtaining a monopoly. 

2. The anti-trust laws were designed to prevent the 
public being gouged. In the case of A & P the com- 
plaint is not that this company charged too high 
prices but rather that its prices were so low as to 
hurt competitors. 

3. The anti-trust laws were designed to preserve com- 
petition. But this suit is turning these laws around 
to do just the opposite . . . to protect competitors 
and reduce competition. 

4. The anti-trust lawyers’ duty is to enforce the law. 
But here they are trying to get a new interpreta- 
tion of the law that will enable them to impose a 
new economic policy on this country. 

That is why the newspapers of America, like millions of 
citizens in all walks of life, say that they are opposed to the de- 
struction of this company which for 90 years has done the 
nation’s most efficient job of distribution. 
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